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SELECT TALES. 


WHICH IS THE BRIDE? 
AN CLD ENGLISH TALE. 


“Why, nephew, you are as dull this afler- 
noon as neighbour Lacy was on his wedding 


day; he looked then for all the world as if he) 


were going to be hanged, instead of being mar 
ried.” , . 

‘‘ Perhaps, uncle, the bride was a shrew, and 
the bridegroom so early began to repent his 


bargain; or, perhaps he had given his hand to} 


one, when his heart was devoted to another: 
bis thoughts would theo be none of the merrt- 
est.” 


“ Hearts! a fiddle stick’s end for hearts! — | 


What have hearts to do with matrimony?” 

“Why, they ought to have some little to do 
with it, [ think, uncle. A man should not mar- 
rya woman whom he does not love; and, as our 
favourite Shakspeare says ——”’ 

“Why, sirral! what d’ye talk to me of Shak- 
speare for? You know [ hate plays and poetry, 
aud all such ungodly stuff. Don’t talk to me 
of Shakspeare:”’ 

* Well, uncle!” 

‘And well, nephew! But come, lad, I won't 
be angry with thee; so cheer up, and be merry, 
boy. Why, I do believe you are in love.’ 

A sigh was the only answer of this observa. 
tion. 

‘Why, daughter Lucy,” said the first speak- 
et, (who was yclept Sir Solomon Simple, a wor- 
thy knight, residing oa his own property, near 
the pleasant town of , In the fertile coun- 
ty of Devon)-—‘ Why, daughter Lucy, thy cou- 
sin Frank is in love! Coine, now, you are in 
all his secrets—tell me who is the favoured ub- 
ject’ 

Lucy only b!ushed. 





‘Why, Sir John,’ said the worthy knight, | 


turning to the domestic chaplain — 

But before proceeding with the cuaversation, 
let me enlighten my readers as to the charac- 
ters who figure in this brief tale. 

Sir Solomon Simple, as | have said, was a 
knight, anda ‘justice of peace and corum, aye, 
and custolorum and rotolorum too,’ as Shalk- 
speare has it. He was now about sixty years 
old—hearty and hale, somewhat of a huimorists 
but well meaning in the taain, and tenderly at- 
tached to his nephew, and his only chill Lucy: 
%¢ named after her nother, whoin she closely 
resembled, and for whose inemory Sir Solomon 
entertained the tenderest regard. 

_ Lucy was beautiful, gentle, young, and frol- 
etome; and as slie was the heiress of her fa- 
ther’s large possessions, she had, of course, ma- 
RY suitors. One of these,—who had received 
the approbation of Sir Solomon, was, at the p2- 

when my tale commences, orfa visit at the 
Mansion. He was young; of a goodly personage» 
@ad yealthy withal; had served under Lord Es” 

. 
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sex, in Ireland and in Flanders; and, on the 
[sudden death of his father and elder brother, he 
leetiled on bis estate, which a \joined Sir Solo 
Vs3 and forthwith began to woo Sir Sole- 
inon’s ucres, iu the | his 
| Lucy. 


mo 


‘rson of 


lauzhter 


| but whether he was any descendent of that Ed- 
ward Fenton whom <i: 


Tet , 
whose true allection for 


kspeare celebrated, and 
‘sweet Anne Pag 


e 





was brought to so marvellously happy a con- 
clusion, history saith pot, 
| Sir John Turntext all priests were at this 


period styled ‘Ss *,’] the cha; 


[stant companion of Sir Sol 





lain, was the con- 
[le ate with 
hins—bonted with hin: ip 





non. 
him—walsed with 
jshort, did 
jappearance, he was rather superior to the coun 
| try clergymen of thatday; buti 








| Nevertheless he was a well meaning man; who, 
jthough humoring his patron in some things 
H 


fcontrary both to law and gospel, yet, in the 


jinain, lived up to the creed he profe 


sed; and 


| 
jwas avery favourable sample of a parish priest | 
| 


inthe days of Elizabeth; whe I 
jfalien into ‘general contempt,’ and ‘smalle¢ 
ideration;’ a circumstance well 

lby the historian, who tells us, that the patrons 
' bestowed ‘advowsons of benefices upon 





| 
{Si 


bakers, butlers, cooks, good archers, 
jaad house keepers, instead of other recompense 
| for their long aud faithful service.’ 


| rank Welborn, the nephew of our knicht. | 
' 


was a youth who lad scen some twenty sum- 
mers. He bad exeell 





{ 

| if parts, and a good Wdis- 
jposition; but his spirits frequently ran away 
jwith his judgment, and led him into excess, 
lwhich, when they came to the ear of his uncle, 
| oceasioned the latter to fretand to fame, to 
jscold and to threaten; but when he looked in 
| Mrank’s face, his passion generally cuded with 
Han exhortation to the young scapegrace to * be 
ja steady lad, and not to run and riot about the 
ltowp, like the graceless varlets who imitated 
| the frolics of Falstaff and his wild companions.’ 
| Such were the principal personages of Sir 
| Solomon’s family. tis only surviving sister, an 
jancient maiden, older than himself, resided with 
jim. She was a good tempered, garrulous ol. 

; dame, who busied herself siill about the affairs 
jof the house; and in her high crowned cap, 
| boddice, and mantua, looked as I have seen her 
represented in a family picture, not much un- 
like my hostes8 Quickly, as dressed in the 
usual stage costume. 

It is now time to return to the colloquy with 
which my story commenced. The Knight and 
his family, with the addition of Edward Fenton, 
were seated after dinner, in the ‘winter parlor;’ 
a ‘faire and goodly room,’ lined with oak, the 
furniture being, for the most part, of the same 
material. The Kuight sat in the high backed 








E hward Fenton was the name of the sqnire: | 


every thing but sleep with lim. In| 
J > t 


1cquirements, | 
pretty much upon a level with his brethren. | 


n the order had | 





accounted for} 


| their| 
faiconers, | 





| chair curiously carved; his favourite greyhound 
couched at his feet, and a cup of burnt sack at 
Ihiselbow. The chaplain and his sister also oc- 
| eupied chairs; whilst the three young individu- 
lals were seated on stools—a species of seat then 
| more in use than at present: 

| ‘Why, Sir John,’ said the Knight, address- 
ling his chaplain, ‘ We shall soon want the aid 
of thy office, man, But, nephew, whois she, 
—for lil be bound you are in love.’ 

‘Richt, uncle—! am in Jove.’ 
sighed pretty audidly. 

‘Well, and what do you sigh for? Itis no 
ctime to be in love, and you are old enough to 
lmarry. But out with the name, lad.’ 
| ‘One, my equalin birth, out far above mein 
fortune. A peerless maid, than whom the sun 
| ne’cr shone upon a fairer; nor did true knight --- 
ever peril bitmself for one more amiable.’ 

‘I feel inclined to deny that,’ said young 
| Fenton. * Asa true knight, I must assert the 
{palm of beauty and viriue for my own love— 

my pretty Lucy, here!’—and he turned round, 

| round expecting to receive an encouraging 
| smile for his gallantry; but the damsel had left 
the room. 

‘I have no quarrel with you on that score, 
Edward Fenton, No woman can exceed my 
cousia Lucy, in my estimation;’—aud again the 
youth sighed. 

" * Your equal in birth, but above yeu in for- 
tune! Why, Vil be hanged if it is not Isabella, 
|the daughter of that crabbed old fellow, our 
zibour: Jolin Fortescue. Why, man, ran 
away with her.’ 

| § Would that be honorable, uncle?’ 

| ©Any thing is honorable in love, as in war, 
| which leads to the possession of thy mistress, 
boy. Why, bring her here, and Vil give ber 
away myself. Sir John shall perform the cere- 
|mony, Edward shal! be the grooms man, and 
| Lucy the bride’s maid.’ 

| * But ber father’s anger!” 

| 

| 


And Frank 








‘Tush! who minds that? Why, he'll fretand 
fume, and forbid you his house;—but he 
| must die, and he can’t carry his land away with 
| him; and Isabella must have it allthen. It is 
|a good plan,—we’ll about it instantly. 
| * And my marriage with Lucy can take place 

at the saine time,’ said Fenton. : 

‘Why no, lad, no; there are various papers 
yet tu be executed, which I intend to see sign- 
ed, before that ceremony is performed.’ 

Frank made some demur to the wishes of 
his uncle; but the latter was, as most old gen- 
tlemen are, very obstinate when he once took 
a thing into his head; he over ruled every ob- 
jection, silenced all scruples; and it was finally 
settled, that at ten of the clock on the morrow, 
Frank, with his lady love should meet the 
knight and the priest, in the chapel, and that 
the ceremony, should be there and then per- 
formed. 
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In front of the 
ed in hiss ice wl; 


ranged Sir Solomon, Miss 
on the other, Frank an 
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t forgotten; and a peacock of large size 
g killed, plucked €Xceptits tail 
> ed with a fine Paste, made a nob] 
vard Fenton. The | when placed on the 

‘gallants were d d ir best, and in their | beautiful plumage of 

silken doublets amd hose. The females were | overshadowing the sur 
habited both alike, in white frocks and Sreen | the worthy Koight’s f, 
hoods, which they drew so closely over their | were, upon this oce 

faces that not a feature was discernable, 
both seemed agitated, Miss Fortes 
ticular. The bride repeated the re 














Sir Solomon 5 
» and corer. Courteous retort 
© Spectacle,} ‘Come 


e€emed not to hear this not 

3 and he resumed: — my 
» My lads and lasses, fil! your gg 

middle of the table; the , 0 the brim; and Vl give you « Prancis weit 

the tail spread out, and | born and his young bride—health and Prosper. 


rounding dishes, Most of ity to them.’ 
riends and acquaintances | In an instant all were upon their fe 
asion, regularly invited to/ pledge the toast excepting W 
They | his hospitable board; amongst them, John For- | Who sat fixed as statues —she with Cheeks suf. 
cue in par- | tescue and his daughter were always included 5 | fused with blushes, and €yes cast- tp the 
sponses ina | and the old man was glad to avail himself of an | ground; he with a Io 3 and eager 
Wellborn | invitation, that saved % 





























ct, tp 
ellbory and Lue 

low and indistinct tone: and wh rn, tha eu sum the trouble and CX- | expectation, 

approached, to place the ring upoher finger, | pense of feasting his friends at home, Sir Soloinoi had emptie: 

she trembled so excessively that he feared she { The present Christmas day was anxiously | Perceived his d, 

would have sunk to (he » Persons than one; and its ar-|the table. « 4y hy 


alk of anxioy 


ground. She then ral. | expected by more 
ore collected | rival witnessed by several with n 
f the ceremony; at t! 





4uCcy, girl! 







! 
9 ordinary |man, ‘won't you pledge Your coussin and his 
'¢}emotion. [ shall not Pretend to describe the | bride? . f { 
conclusion of Which, Sir Solomon Was advane- | good cheer which was Provided, nor Undertake | _* She is my bride,’ exclaimed Wellborn, ta. 8 
ing, to claim the usual tribute of a salute, when | to set forth the order of the company ; it will be) King her han 1, and kneeling at the feet of the i 
she sunk exhausted on Frank’s shoulder; and | quite sufficient for my readers to Know, that, Knight, «5 ather, give us your blessing: Let D 
he led her with rapidity from the Chapel to the | Fenton, with John Fortescue and daughter, | Us be happy DL Cur own Way, if we Cannot be g 
chamber of Lucy; the bride's maid following | were among the guests, and that the usual sub- | happy im your's; and “’Y you forgive ine,’ b 
the newly married Couple in such haste, that {stantial ingredients of a Christmas feast were |" Che astontshment Sir Solomon felt at this de. st 
Fenton had no Opportunity of availing him- | found there in abundance, jc aration Was great, Te Was some Minutes C 
self of his Privilege as the bridegroom’s atten. Dinner over, the Wwassail bowl was sent gaily | before nied recovered the use of his speech; ap oc 
dant; a Privilege which was more urgently en- | round, and whilst the rude carols so popular | !ength he exclaimed, in a tone half serious, half be 
forced in those days of Comparative rudeness, jat that period, were Merrily Sung, even the iron | Jest— ; : bo 
than in the present era of Civitization and ye. |countenance of old Fortescue appeared to be} ‘ Lucy your bride! N eo) may, Prantethatjg 
finement. ‘ms. carrying the j ke too far, Why, man, [ my. ya 
“Why, zounds!” said the old Baronet, ¢ the ‘Zounds, neizhbor!? said Sir Solomon, ¢ we | °°! saw you 3 aed to Isabel Fortescue,’ cu 
birds are flown, Fenton. We are choused, man | want nothing but a wedding, to make our mirth}, ‘ 7 rice san lered vb gree, strik. ist 
—clearly choused, Come Ict us §!Ve chase;— | complete.’ ° iy {ing the table with such violence, that it made vl 
let us follow. and see where these skittish little | cA wedding—humph? replied Fortescue, | °V°"Y thing upon jf rattle, But before Sir Sol. cat 
damsels will lead us.? Feta which it wat very doubtful whether |" Could reply, Wy ellborn Said— all, 
They did follow; and in the hall met Frank, |), did not mean to convey the idea that a wed | ‘You saw ye qaattied, and you Save away 
With his newly wedded bride and the bride’s ‘ding would have rather detracted from, than | the bride; byt If Was your daughter Lucy, ani mus 
maid, returning from the chamber of Lucy, | added to, the mirth, | not Isabella Mortescue, whom You gave to me.’ ete. 
‘You are soon recovered, | think, Miss Isa- | adh wedding! continued Sip ididiinisin © By rook and Pye, but Lam fairly Caught in au n 
bel,— Mrs. Wellborn—1 beg your pardon. But}, i dikes one time, hope th: 5 edi 7} Fenton | ™Y own trap! You hussy, you! you have disap. B 
Wwe are not thus to be defrauded of our <n gece PROP ane wien Wife ote enton poiuted one of my fondest hopes—that of seein dif 
: Srp . wouid lave become man and wife on this day, | i . g 
ome, honey—with this kiss I wish you health |?" eh: cdiere . ig Se Property of the “imples and the Fenton's well 
: - 3 : ioWever, there were SetUlements to make, and ‘ : . 
and prosperity! Wellborn will make youa woo) | writings to draw up 1 parchments to ener... | United in pe: it would have been the fairest bray 
husband; and | doubt not but Fou will make | * "8s nt Ms and’ parchments Sabha PVR in the country, But no matte i cut ¢ 
4 : : you ~~ |—and lawyers are so placu slow——.,? : no matter, T will : 
him a good wife.’ raceghe i we “ not run from my word. Child, you shail be hap. will 
‘T will try, Sir!’ was the modest response, | _ Quic 2 cnough—quick enough! pettared -Y in your own Way, if you will not in ming shoot 
The knight and Penton, having salute: the | | ahem Mile er ‘ast a bad bargain. | Son inlaw and nephew, you have stolen a OF (in 
bride and her attendants, the former demanded |. But ie hat would you say, friend I ortescue, | march upon me, bot | forgive you. Give we fF ding! 
where they were going. pif there was aq bride—a young one too—novww your hands, God bless you both.’ Loud 
‘Home with Isabel ,? was Frank’s re} ly i tiga a oe | Thi Was said with sq much affectionate fer- at the 
‘ We must not tell her father yet: and her long-| The ladies all tittered, and each looked at her |. hat it affecte $y fer enn ’ Which 
t : yet; g | eR ergneg e vour, tiat it affected Lucy far more than harsh. 
er absence might excite suspicion:’ jneighbor, as much at to pie ‘It is you who hess could have done. She threw herself into Th 
* Right, boy, right. God bless you Frank — | have stolen a march upon us No one spoke, her father’s arms—she wept on his bosom. east 0) 
T shall not forget a Marriage portion, Good | bosater, but Fortescue, who replied Humph! Wellborn wrang his uncle’s hand; and felt papone 
bye!’ ja bride! I wish she mayn’t repent before the that he would resign his lifemnay. almost give farthe 
‘Fare you well, uncle. Fenton, good morn- weel: ote , ,/ Up Luey herself, ty make his generous relative shoots, 
ing.’ . ‘She'll not do that, I think. Aye, Isabella? ; ‘ 
“int, fadies dropped their courtesys; and the gn DO site not yet—I¢ 1 
party took their de 


; sappy. ower’ 
Suess aright at the | : 
parture for the mansion o/ |lady—to the end of her life. | 
Jobn Fortescue: Sj 


: . : on the 
All parties, save Fenton, Were satisfied with ers as 
‘ faip| the denoument, Ie muttered something about 
i : * Come, that’s a bold assurane however, fair, Me ¢ : ie 6 ordorat 
; r Solomon, chuckling and one; It was arun a ws? “es e, : ' ver, #6 | broken promises and Violated vows, but a look 
rubbing his hands, exclaimed, as the Porter | anes ‘ify th ld prope ety and sometime 
closed the gate after them—Come, that younk. | they verify the o 
er’s fairly settled, at 


; : ir W ellborr , 
Proverb of ‘Marry in haste ‘Tom Wellborn ave 






ic > 
all events, And now, Fen-| @"d repent at leisure, 




















ther w 
d him into silence, He elere 
But that will not be | 80n left the halls and tradition Says, forgot his that b) 
: l at this ¢j articularly if : sy / disappointment, and married isabella Fortes- wall, ay 
ton, let us home to dinner.’ oo rae hard hearted, at fathe | cue, living In good fellowship with Wellborn of flow ¢ 
43 , . d . . piness of the young couple,” © | Rod his wile, ott 
The reconciliation, of Isabel with her father, |”. fy, a fool if he forgives them! muttered | - Austria 
it was Setiled, should be effected by the inter’| Fortescue. ROSEs. With Jj 
vention of Sir Solomon; and as the old £entle-}  « Nay, nay, not so, neither,’ returned Sir} No class of plants 
man thought that §00d eating and good drink. Solomon, « What can’t be cured 
1D Were the most pote 


» $0 Casy to culture as this, Jellow 
Pete » you know, | Yields more intrusic delights to (he amaiours the ‘Shuey 
ot auxiliaries in Promot- | must be endured, and—? diversity of size, color, fra srance and form, a, € 
‘If it was your child, what would you do2’ in- {have been varied by art to an almost infinite Blac 
terrogated Fortescue, interrupting him, degree, and in the collections.of Europe abore ane b 
* Do? why, I would say, I wished my child | 1499 Varieties are cnumerated. Since the cata: foes n 
if she would logue of the author’s establishment was put to od 

not be happy in mine: and [ woul 


take my press, above a hundred new varieties have been thade o 


1n§ good humor, he ai 


















¢ Say, you have received and the collection now exceeds 600 oy 
ree we i a — _— me lad; but j orgive you. varieties, including 100kinds of China and i “in 
aul bowls prepare Ys man, I could never bear enmit y long in Ss, and 15 ieties of the Moss rose.—En- 
— boge aoe. was % er Mon head | my life.” ’ tied ratte the rigour of ahh upid- bps 7 
Set apart foro... dis » & famous collar of ‘ Humph!—Good nature is near a kj tof; ieldi i i tion such aq 
rawn was made fi; another. The ‘stately pie? folly,’ P In to Jured, and Yielding with so little attenti 





a rich accumulati 





The d: 
on of beauty and fragrance, he d 
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tery garden should posess at least all the more| next are the Imperial, the Sable, the Blae 
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ood 





sh knew him as one of 
a Miked his custom. The me- 





conspicious varieties of this uarivalled flower} | Mogul, and the Gloriosa S eperba Noir; them 
gnd it is hoped, ere long, we shall see the fashion | follow the other twelve varit les enumerated in 
followed in this country, which has for years | the catalogue, including the Tuscany, which 
revailed in England, of training the hardy) was a few years since the darkest then known im: j 
climbing vasities of Chineas and other twining an is still considered as one of the}most beautt- | his high character, tipped his beaver as he pass- 
poses against the sides of our country houses and ful roses. ed him, with a sign as much to say, ‘Tim, you 
and cottages, as (he profusion of flowers which) —'Tricolour, or Belle alliance.-—This is a most! have more sense than half this world, but that 
they daily afford from spring to autumn, gives’ singular andbeautiful rose;there is no other that | 18 no consolation to us. 
to tharetirement of these rural scencs adegree | at all approaches it in appearance. When first} By some fatality, however, Timothy found 
ofFloral enchantment,and throws an air of ma-| expanded, the petals are a fine red, striped with | out there was such a thing as credit. He be- 
gic round the spot. _ white, the color afterwards changes to shades!gan soon to have many running accounts and 
Soil.— The rose, with few exce ptions, delights) of lilac, united with the red and white, at which! seldom paid for what he got; it soon followed, 
inalight fresh soil; not subject to becoming period it is most interesting. It was obtained! that the inquiry, ‘do I really want this article!’ 
sodden with rain and wet. | have found a imel-| trom a very skilful florist in the interior of Ho-| before he bought it was neglected: then the 
Jow loam very successful in causing them to land, and by him more high!y prized than any| price was frequently not asked: then he began 
fourish, and to throw out vigorous shouts and | other rose inhis colleetion. | to be careless about pay day ; his aceounts stood 
abundance of flowers; but the rose is by ho Sweetbrier, or Eglantine —This delightful] —he disputed then when rendered—was sued 
means difficult to accomodate (o alinost any soil species of the rose family is well calculated to| charged with cost, and perhaps, slyly, with in- 
not saturated by superabundant moisture itis, (rain aeainst the sides of houses, or up the pil-| terest too, and he became a money borrower 
generally increased by suckers from the root,or| Jers of the piazza, or to intermingle with the before long; but his friends after a lawsuit had 
by layers there are also many varicties which! vines which entwine bowers etc. There are a| brought them their money were ready to pay. 
succeed bycutlings, but these are princip: lly the number of varieties, the most common is the| The same farce was played over and over, un- 
China. Phey may also be increased by 1D Single Red, which is found frequentiy growing | til now the end of these things has come; and, 
oculating and grafting; but these seldom survive! jn wild luxuriance by the sides of roads , hedges voor fellow he is turned out in the wide world 
beyond the third year, when others should be | ete » the next is the Single Blush, rare varie-| Without a friend, save a wife and six miserable 
badded yom mem t supply their places. lties, viz: Semidouble Red, the Double Red, | babes. 

Moss Rose.—Of this there are a numbe TO!) Double Blush, Double Marbled, Double! I asked the constable for a sight of the exe- 
varieties, varying in color, size, and other cir- | wWiite, the Evergreen, and the China White.|cution. and he showed it to me. It was issued 
cumstances. The one most generally known) some of these are as large asa middle sized! by young squire Bell, and I could not but recol- 
is the Red moss. Phe others are the blush moss, _rose, and two inches indiameter. After train-| leet how different was the history of this man 
with very large flowers of an exceedingly deli) ine these in the situation they are to occupy,)to that of Timothy. Young Bell was a poor 
cate color, and by men considered to surpass | ine branches ‘nay be inocculated with numer-! boy—commenced this life with nothing but 
all others; the New Red MOsS and the scarlet! ous other kinds of roses at a ecnsiderable height health and a trade—but he adopted as sacred 
moss are aid fine the While and the wet ed) from the ground, which will render them par-| maxim, ‘pay as you go?’ and he frequently told 
inoss, the Sunall a Dark moss, mings’ Mess | ticularly interesting. ‘ime, he found little difficulty in sticking to his 

Bellow Roses.—There appears to exist some prorat Praag se" ay tere. an on - 
difficulty in making the Double yellow to flowe: an a eg poor Rig i nah sae os 
well it requires an airy situation, and dry and ake pte the Satesnhen <t ieaie » that makes 
gravelly soil; and that the old wood should be e matt debi : sane poor. To guard against rk some:re- 
cutout near the ground every autumn, which|—from my heart I dislike it; and think the man solution was necessary; and this resolution is 
vd nae a succession of thrifty blooming | who first invented a ledger, should be hung in} ach strengthened and guarded by the habit of 
thoots. When buddedo >» Common China, | efigy, with his invention tied to his feet, th: - —s re . 
ah. White hen it i a eee snot bis neck might ac soe! . oc are des st os a nie “si rong . 
divgly weli; and one instance is mentioned by | gether. My reasons for thus sweeping at the “i " bi oie oat vill a — sll i 
Loudon, where it was budded on the china rose| whole system is, not that I believe it totally| si si Se ee a F 
atthe height of ten feet from the ground, in useless, but that I believe it does more inischief| ,, This was exactly the manner in which Jack 
which case it was found to flower abundantly. | than good, produces more trouble than accom- | sell proceeded. Habit, strengthened by long 

The Double yellow rose flowers better on an ;modation, and destroys more fortunes than it | COMUNBAEOD, and supported by reason, became 
east or west, or even a north wall, than on one} creates honesty. These opinions are not of q| second eg His business prceperess his 
exposed to the south; it should never be pruned | recent date with me; they are those upon which | his old gee became filled with Spanish dol- 
farther than by cutting the dead and irregular|! set out in early life, and as 1 grew older 1 | lars; all his purchases being made for cash, 
shoots, and thinning out the blessem buds; it has | became more and more confirmed in them, not | were favourable, and by always knowing how 






be! 


cha fook hilfy by the band, and begged his 
company to dinner, hoping to get a job from 
him: and even the lawyer, in contemplation of 
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| 
| 
| From the Northern Sturn. 
| DEBT AND CREDIT. 
| 


I dislike the whole matter of debt and credit} 


l : : 
flowered under such treatment for several years| that I changed my practice while I held fast my | he stood with the world he avoided all derange- 
en the south and west ends ofa house. Itflow-| professions and got my fingers burned at last! ment sn his affairs. He is now the squire of ry 
ersas freely budded on the Rosa indica as rose| by trusting my name inaday boek. Nor did village, with good property, a profitable busi- 
ordorata docs on the common Blush rose, Ano-| [do this because } could not see the evil ef-| 9° and the respect of all who know him. 
ther writer recommends a northern aspect in|fects of credit around me in every ¢! an —_ 

preference toa southern one, and mentions one) form. H 


King Charles 1I.—was reputed a great con- 
that bloomed very free on an east or north-east . 4 : 


wall eg en And a visit to my old friend Timothy Coulter, | oisseur in naval architecture. Being once at 
fail, and others that had produced abundance} called the subject up so forcibly, that I conclu-| Chatham, to view a ship just finished on the 
of flowers when planted en a very dry challs|ded to write a line on it. His last cow was sold! stocks, he asked the famous Killicrew, if he did 
- The Single } ( llow, and Red and Yellow | by the constable this very morning for six dol-| pot think he should make an pet ed ship- 
Se tay bloom freely za almost any soil, and! lars, though she cost him sixteen, and they have wright? Who pleasantly replied, He always 
little or ho care. J here are various other not left an ear of corn in his crib, er a bushel! thought his majesty would have done better at 
ow roses, viz: the Single and Double ¥ el of rye in bis barn, much less any of his stock—-| at car: trait "den bina fo ee 
owscotch Tea-scented, the Yellow Multi-| jt was what is called the winding up the con-| compliment, but as true a one, perhaps, as ever 

a, etc, cern; and he is now on his good behaviour, for | was paid. 
Black Roses, —The desideratum of a black|[ heard one of his creditors say, that if-things 
od has long _ a subj ct of comment, but] did not go on very straight, le would walk him 
$ Dot in facPexist. Those so denominated are| off to the country prison ship. Thus has end-| Duchess of Buckinghamshire.—This lady 
hate tr deep purple color, with some | ed Timothy’s game of debt and credit. When (natural daughter to king James II.) on her 
arta ac “eigen. gen Of these some are he first commenced farming, he was as indus- | death bed, expressed a strong curiosity to know 
a fos 2aD ra and ihey vary in point of trious and promising a young man as was to be| whether some regard would not be paid to her 
Rea. being more or less double Zc. |found; he worked day and night, counted the | quality in the other world; and being told by a 
hem “4 1as imported from every country|cost and pondered on the purchase of cvery| worthy divine, that where she was going there 
bs bleh “ ~~ ee considered the darkest thing. Fora year or two he kept out of debt,| was no exception of persons, she replied, 
baa . , Which have all produced flowers; |lived comfortably and happy, and made money; |* Well, if it be so, this Heaven, after all is a 
rkest of these is the La Belle Afiicaine; every merchant’ that knew him was ready to strange place, 
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A DAUGHTER O@ . 

“Il y encore une autre espee de 
njnont que de petites sources, qui coulent et 
ce tarrisent facilement: on pleure pour avoir 
Ia reputation d’etre tendre; on pleure pour} 
etre pleure; enfin, on ypleere pour eviter la} 
honte de ne pleurer pas.”—De la Rochefoueauld. 

Who treads upon the field of death? Who| 
sighs upon the winds of the night like the | 





mourning ghost of the warrior, mingling its| ll epaulets and scarlet, white feathers, and still| vet to knock some others down. 


melancholy tones with the shrieks of the -pas-| 
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HE SOUVENIR. 
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mene scene, full well she did enact her part. 
Mer life was one bright dream, beaming with 
sun-bright smiles and brighter tears. Her heart 
was teader, and her will was strong, Need it 
Se said, that such a maid fell deeply in love! 
Alas! she did. The gentle Charlotte loved sah! 
leeply loved—but who she could not tell! It was 
1 form, and yet it was not matter, no matter, | 


indeed, whether it was or not 3] it was a hero, | 





voller pantalooas, set out with sword and 


SSS 
fair Charlotte’s steps (for she had told him she 
would go and seek her Jenkins) and gently led 
ber from the sickening scene, 

Poor Jeukins was not found; but dead, no 
doubt he was, for there were several witnesses 
of bis fall, Ie had fallen upon his face—the 
Sergeant lifted him from the earth, but he did 
not speak live was no longer there; so the Ser. 
geant teft him lying on the field, for be bad 

. 


The trath struck strong upon fair Charlotte's 


sing owl, that lonely flaps its pinions in the | ¥elt, and sash and gorget; a hero at all/ heart; her bursting bosom was saved from ren. 


moonlight? Who walks among the slain? See, | 
where the figure glides with heedlcss step, its 
white robes streaming like a mist of morning, | 
when the sun first glances on the mountain; 
now gazing on the pale moon, now turning to 
the paler faces of the dead. Who walks upon 
the bed of sleeping carnage? Who wakes the 
frighted night from her horrid trance, end 
thus tempts her terrors! Is it the restless spir- 
it of a departed hero, or the ghost of the love- 
lorn maid! Is it light, or is itair? Ah no! ii 
is not light, it is not air; it is not the ghost of 
the love-lorn maid; it is pot the spirit of the de- 
parted hero. No, no, no, no!—tis Mrs. Jen- 
kins of the 48th!!! 

And it was Mrs. Jenkins of the 48th. She, 

poor soul! was the victim of early impressions. 
She was cradled in romance, and oursed in 
air-built castles; she read of Ossian, and shx 
became his adopted daughter; she read of Si: 
Walter, and she becaine his adopted neice; sh« 
was Lady Morgan’s ‘ sylph-like form,’ and} 
her voice was one of Tom Moore’s ** Irish 
Melodies;”’ she could delight the eyes of the 
rude with tambour-work and velvet painting: 
she could ravish their ears with a (une on the | 
piano; she could finish a landscape in Indian | 
ink and play the “ Battle of Prague” without 
astop. The admiration of her doating parents, 
the envy of her acynaintances, angelic, char- 
ming Charlotte Clarke, (now Mrs. Jenkins of 
the 48th] was al! you could desire. 
Charlotte was bred at Potarlington boarding 
school, there did she form her mind—there did 
she learn that she had -¢ a soul above butions, 
and that lovely and glory were the © be all and 
the end all’ of existence. Trade! fie—contamin- 
ate not the ethereal soul—dim not the halo that 
surrounds such excel!cace, by the approach of 
such coarse and vulgar matter, Charlotte des- 
pised it, even as her father loved it and gave it 
all his days. 

Dublin is a martial city; the view of the 
royal barracks is a royal sight. There did she 











' 





nevertheless, was not to| 
2 found in the army list; in short, the being | 
wasa lovely paradox—a thing and yet a no-| 

. - | 


als, whose name, 


thing; she saw it in her dreams. as well as in|sympathetic Rogers; 


ier wakeful hours; it never left her side, waking | 
ra sleep; there was the form of her darling} 
lover, hke Moore's * Knight of Killarney,” O,| 
Donohue aud his white horse on a May- day'| 
meraing. | 


“That youth who beneath the blue lake lies | 


While white as the sails some bark unfarls, 
When newly lauach’d thy long mane curls, 
Fair steed, fair steed, as white and free.” 


| 
| 


was ia a splendid uniform, [some say with bufl| 
facing, some say green.J ant she woo'd it, and| 
vood it, til her cheek grew pale, and her eye| 
lost halfits brightness. Every officer she met} 
ya the Mall was likened to her lover in her © 
mind's eye;” but they were not her tell 
Captains Thompson,Jones, and Pentilton: Lieu- | 
tenants Jacobs, Raulins, and Flagherty; Ensis) 
zos Gibbs, Mullins, and Mortimer; all resem-} 
bled the object of her love, but she refused to} 
icknowledze their identity withit. At length! 
young Jenkins, an Ensign of Militia, realized | 
the ariel furm she so long had loved. Yes, he} 
lid actually embody it; and at the holy altar. | 
in spite of crusty fathers: | 


“Who make a jest of sweet affection,” 


the amiable and adorable Charlotte Clarke 
became the gentle Mrs. Jenkins, 

“6 War’s clarion blew!’ Napoleon and Weecl.- 
lington struggled like two giants for ascendan- 
Fasign Jenkins volunteered into the line. 
and proceeded to the fieldsof Lusitania. Could 
Charlotte stay behind! No, the briny waters 
soon bore her, with ber husband and seven| 
other officers [all members of the mess] to Por- 
tural. Ensign Jenkins was ordered to the front 
Could Mrs. Jenksns stay behind. No,she braved 


cy. 








love to go and gize and listen to the band, until 
the tears stole down her lovely checks.She then 
would walk hone and weep and sleep, & dream 
of epauicts, bot!s wolf and silver, and ofscarlet 
coats, of feathers 101 long swords. Her days 
{until after tea ©: 5°] were passed in reading 
Newman’s nove! #:' practising the “run” of 
Braham. “ile vned for deeds ofarms; 
Shea maid of eavicicharms.” Young Hen- 
ry was as brave a soni.” *ffark where martial 
music soundins “or.” Tuese were her songs; 
she practised iom in {.: morning with her 
hair in papers, ao” 2 sung them alter supper, 
{whenever she was at a party,” ] with her in- 
teresting curls ata u furchead, shading her 
blushes and the sof het ofher languid eyes. 
She loved the F \ gardens in the summer 
evenings, and s! tin the ball, when win- 
ter hung upon | “: for coth in gardens of 
Rotunda, and i: yall-room, the red coats 
ever inher bh: itu Gzure in her eye, 
and a decper in ‘er oart. 

Ske went to 'e and the Waterfall,to 
Pool Avoca. x is, [vhenever she was 
invited,}] amon; suu.mer Sunday beauties 





the fetigues of the march and the horrors of the 
battle, like a true heroine: she loved the 48th, 
and she would go along with it, through thick 
and thin. The parching sun, the drenching 
storm, the unmoistened biscuit, and the chill 
damp bivonac alike she would eadure. ‘* Love 
and Glory” carried her through all, It was a 
sight worth all the jewels of romance tosce a 
thought worth all heaven to contemplate the 
sight of Mrs. Charlotte Jenkins, like a ‘* min- 
istering angal” standing atnidst the terrors of 
the field! 

The battle raged: the slain were many the 
rezimeut covered themselves with glory—but 
poor Jenkins fell. The moon arose npon the 
field of battle, and shone upon the dead—the 
fight was over. Could Mrs: Jenkins rest with- 
out her husband. Oh, no/ Forth she hied to 
search out. the body of her Jenkins, dead as he 
was, at the dead hour of night. She gazed at 
the moon—she gazed upon the slain—and she 
thought upon the days of her teens, of Newman’s 
novels, and Portarling.on. 


ling by a well-timed flood of tears, which the 
Captain politely wiped away ‘“ Cease, lad ‘ 
cease this useless, unavailing grief,” sighed the 
“if theu hast lost a bus. 
band, still are a thousand left for thy choice; 
ind though one Jenkins may be gone, another 
Jenkins may supply his place.” 

Ou! to be thus addressed, amidst romantic 
war, and by a captain, too, of Grenadiers.—[ 
cannot, will not further. 

Draw draw a veil upon her weakenes, 


But 


; stay, | must reveal it—she was comforted; and 


not many nights passed over ber widowed bed 
till married was harlotte to her Rogers as wel] 
asin the field they could be married, where 


jdancing and prancing on the winds. there he| parsons are but rare, as all who know allow, 


!n joyous honeymoon the pair repaired to Lis. 
bon, tor Rogers was detached upon a special 
duty, mayhay because the blushing bride wished 
for retirement from a scene which must have 
ever reminded her of Ensizn Jenkins. But be 
that as it may, a month had scarcely told its 
thirty days, or its thirty-one, 1 know not which 
when ove dark night, such as the wolf delights 
in, asolemmn knock was heard at the outer door, 
of the house where rested Rogers and his lady. 
Whocomes. The door is opened a fizure stands 
at the threshold. It is Ensign Jenkins. O ap- 
palling sight. * A ghost, a ghost, my husbands’ 
ghost.’ the frighted Mrs. Rogers cries; ‘Oh, 
talke Ivim from my sight.’ 

« « No, thank you Ma’m,’ replies the visiter; 
“Tam no ghost, but Fasign Jenkins of the 
18th. 

No more; I?ll say no more, and wherefore 
should I. Family affairs 1 leave as I find them 
butthis I must relate. The Ensign was not 
dead, but speechless, when the Sergeant lifted 
him from off the turf; he had received a knock- 
down blow, but soon recovered, and was taken 
prisoner on the field. From French captivity 
he then escaped; but Oh’ not time enough to 
save his lady love. 

Oh, cursed chance’ that Sergeant’s false and 
deadly report should this put virtuous woman’s 
love to proof! 


RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 

This is a graceful accomplishment fora lady, 
says Major Noah, and we are pleased to see it 
cullivated by their taking lessons at approved 
riding schools. It promotes health—strength- 
ens the nerves—gives firmness to the system 
and confidence to the mind, and though rather 
costly, it is nevertheless a luxury, combining 
so much utility, that it may be recommended 
during the season. We have not, however, 
been able to discover the reason why a lady 
preparing to ‘ witch the world with horsemad- 
ship,’ should think it right to caflrisgn herself, 
with a heavy riding habit and a man’s hat,—or 
in place of a man’s hat a bonnet almost crushed 
by nodding plumes. It looks amazonian, 1t 18 
true, but not tasty or graceful. The mere rt 
ding on horseback does not unsex a lady more 
than riding ina carriage; it is a change of coD- 
veyance only, and if it requires a change ‘ 








A tender-hearted sympathetic soul, by name 
Captain Rogers of the Grenadiers, watched the 


dress, it docs not demand one so very herole 
and masculioe. 
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THE SOUVENTA. 














a nce "Sound. The wider spread sail 
of a ship, rendered concave by a gentle breeze 
is also a good collector of sound, it happened 






BIOGRAPHY. she showed neither impatience nor dismay; and 
: he philosophy, whic ouz one knew het- 
Lady Caroline Lamb, the only daughter of | © philasophy, which, though none knew bet 





From the London Literary Gazette. | for medical assistance. Aware of her danger, 


Her character very early developed itself— 
wild and impatient of restraint, rapid in impul- 
ses, generous and kiad of heart,—these were 
the first traits of her nature, and they continu- 
ed to the last. In 1805, ber marriage with the 
Hon. Wm. Lamb, tien the second, now the 
eldest surviving son of Lord Melbourne, took 
lace. On her subsequent entrance into the 
world, the singularity as well as the grace of 
her manners, the rani of her own connexions, 
and the talent of her husband’s, soon made La- 
dy Caroline Lamb, one of the most celebrated | 
‘dames du chateau’ of the day. That day was | 
remarkable for the literary ‘debut’? of Lord | 
Byron. Much has been written and much said 
respecting the intimacy that subsisted between 
Lady Caroline and that remarkable person; 
but it is not amidst gossip that®we are to look 
for truth. 

It was nearly three years before the intima- 
ey between Lord Byron and Lady Caroline 
was utterly broken off. The latter never en- 
tirely recovered it. Those who knew her well, 
will painfully remember the bitterness of re- 
proach and the despondency of reilection to 
which, after that period, sbe was, notwithstand- 
ing her constitutional spirits, perpetually sub- 
jected. Glenarvon was written immediately 
after this rupture: though the most faulty. it is 
the most eloquent of all her works 
quently appeared Graham Hamilton, a book of | 
avery different nature, Its desiza was sug- 
gested to her by Ugo Foscolo. ‘ Write a book, 
said he, ‘which will oifend nobody: women 
cannot afford to shock.’ It is composed with 
more simplicity than Glenarvon, and contains 
some beauliful verses,—the best the authoress 
ever wrote—beginning with— 

“If thou could’st know what ‘tis to weep,”* &e. 

Laly Caroline’s third and favourite novel 
was Ada Reis. Full of a latent and personal 
satire very imperfectly understood, it has seem- 
ed the most obscure, and proved, notwithstand- 
ing ils originality, the least popular of her 
works. Besides (hese three tales, Lady Caro- 
line was the authoress of many others never 
published, and of various trifling pieces of po- 
etry of unequal merit. For many years Lady 
Caroline led a life of comparative seclusion, 
principally at Brocket Hall. This was inter- 
rupted by a singular and somewhat romantic 
occurrence. Riding with Mr, Lamb, she met, 
jst by the park gates, the hearse that was con- 
veying the remains of Lord Byron to Newstead 
Abbey. She was taken home insensible: an 
illness of length and severity succeeded. Some 
of her medical attendants imputed her fits, cer- 
tainly of great incoherence and leng con ‘inu- 
ance to partial insanity. At this supposition 
she was invariably and bitterly indignant.— 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain from that 
time that her conduct and habits materially 
changed; and, about three years since a separ- 
ation took place between her and Mr. Lamb, 

who continued, however, frequently to visit, 

and, to the day of her death, to correspond with 
her. It is, erhaps, just to both parties to add, 


: S| POO eory, had proved so ineffectual in life 
the Earl of Besborough, was born Nov. 13, 1785 re in theory, had proved so inclectual to | 
1 


Subse- 


| 

lonce on board a ship sailing,along the coast of 
seemed at list to effect its triumph in death | Brazil,one hundred miles from land, that the 
There are many yet living who drew from the | persons walking on deck, when passing a par- 
opening years of this gifted and warm-hearted | ticular spot, always heard most distinctly the 
being hopes which her maturity was not fated |sound of bells, varying as in human rejoieings. 
to realize. To them it will be some consola \ll on board listened and were convicted, but 
tion to reflect, that her end at least was what|the phenomenon was mysterious and inexplica- 
the best of us might envy, and the harshest of | ble. Months afterwards, by comparing notes, 
us approve. jit was ascertained, that at the time of observa- 
In person, Lady Caroline Lamb was small, | ton, the beils of the city of St Salvador, on 
slight and in earlier life, perfectly formed, but} the Brazilian coast, had been ringing on the 
her countenance had no other beauty than ex-|oecasion of a festival; the sound, therefore, 
pressiou—tlat charm it possessed to a singular | favored by a gentle wind, had travelled over one 
degree: her eyes were dark, but her hair and | hundred miles of smooth water, and had been 
complexion fair: her manners, though some. | brought to focus by the sail in the particular 
what cccentric, and apparently, not really, af- | situation on the deck where it was listened to. 
fected, had a fascination which it is difficult for |'t appears from is, that a machine might be 
any who never encountered their ¢ffect to con- | constructed, having the same relation to sound 
ceive. Perhay s, however, they were more at jth it a telescope has ligut.—.Arnoti’s Elements 

tractive to those beneath her than to her equals; 1 Of Physics. 
for as their chief merit was their kindness and | 
endearment, so their chief deficiency was al 


es 
Years rush by uslike the wind. We see not 
want of that quiet and composed dignity which | whence the eddy comes, or whither it is tend- 
is the most orthodox requisite in the manners and we seem ourselves to witness their 
of what we term, par emphasis, society. Her] light without a sense that they are changed; 
character it is difficult to analyse, because, ow- {and yet time is beguiling man of his strength, 
ing to the extreme susceptibility of her imagin-|as the wiods rob the woods of their foliage. 

ation, aud the unhesitating and rapid mauner | 
in which she followed its impulses, her conduct | 


}Ing’s 


LOUIS X 
was onc perpetual kaleidoscope of changes.| Oliver Maillard, a popular and energetic 
Like her name sake io the story of | preacher, of the reign of Louis XI. attacked 
Cousin William, she had no principles to cuide | he vices of the court in his sermons, and did 
her passions ; her intents * hatte dinawi le sea iot spare even the King himself, who, taking 
of wax’—the one had no rudder, the other no loffence at it, sent the Priest word, that if he 
port. To the poor she was invariably charila- {did not chanze his tone, he would have him 
ble—she ‘was more: in spite of her ordinary |thrown into the Seine. The King,’ replied 
thoughtlessness of self, for them she had consid- | Oliver, “ is the master todo what he pleases ; 
eration as well as generosity, and delicacy no} but tell him that [ shall reach Paradise by 
less than relief For her friends she had a ready | water, sooner than he will wit’: his post horses.” 
and active love; for her enemies no hatred; ne | The establishment of travelling post was insti- 
ver perhaps was there a hurman being who had | tuted by Louis xl. This bold answer at once 
less malevolence; as all her errors hurt oaly! amused and intimidated the Kinz,for he let the 
herself, so against herself only were levelled | Priest continue to preach as he pleased, and 
her accusation and reproach. | what he pleased. 

Her literary works can convey no idea of| 
the particular order of her conversational tal. | 


admirable 








A person being seated at a table between 
ents, though they can of their gencral extent: | two tradesmen, and thinking to be witty upon 
for her writings are all more or less wild and | them said, ‘ How prettily | am fixed between 
enthusiastic, and breathing of melancholy and | two tailors’-—upon which one of them replied, 


romance: but her ordinary conversation was |‘ that being only beginners in business, they 
playful and animated, pregnant with hor 


our |couk{ not afford to keep more than one goose 
and vivecity, and remarkable for the common! between them.’ 

sense of the opinions it expressed. Lay Car- | 
oline was indeed one of those persons who can 





: Imperial Bon-mot-—Charles V. who had so 
be much wiser for others than for themselves 5|long distinguished himself as a persecutor of all 
and she who disdained all workily advice was| who differed from the orthodox faith, appears, 
the most judicious of worldly advisers.. The lia his retirement, to have come to his senses on 
friend of Byron, Wellington, and De Stael—| the subject of intolerance. He had 30 watches 
intimately Known at the various periods of her|on bis table, and observing that no two of them 
life to the most illustrious names of France, It- | marked the same time, and he exclaimed,” 
aly, and England: her anecdotes could not fail | How could | imagine that in matters of religion’ 
to be as interesting as the inferences she drew | [ could make all men think alike!” A servant 
from them were sagacious and acute. For the | carelessly entering his cell, threw down all the 
rest, it is a favourite antithesis in the cant mo-| watches. The emperor laughed, and said, ‘ 
rality of the day to oppose the value of a good | wou are more lucky than I, for you have found 
heart to that ofa calculating head. Never was 


. the way to make them all.go together.” 
there a being with a better heart than the one 


whose character we have just sketched: from | The absent Philosopher at home.—The fol- 











that Lady Caroline constantly spoke of her hus- 
band in the highest and most affectionate terms 
admiration and respect. 
The next event in her life was its last. Some 


months since the discaset to which she fell a 
victim manifested itself. She removed to town 


ed verses have been erroneously attributed to 


what single misfortune or what single error did | lowing anecdote is related of Lessing, the Ger- 
it ever preserve its possessor? The world does | man author, who in his old age was subject to 
not want good hearts, but regulated minds; | extraordinary fits of abstraction. On his return 
not uncertain impulses, but virtuous principles. | home one evening, after he had knocked at the 
Rightly cultivate the head, and the heart will|door, a servant looked out of the window, to 
take care of itself; for knowledge is the parent |see who was there. Not recognizing his mas- 
of good, not good of knowledge. We are told | ter, he called out. ‘The Professor is not at 


home.’ ‘O very well replied Lessing, ‘1 will 


in Scripture that it was the wise men of the 
East who followed the’star which led them to 





tDropsy. 


call at another time;’ and so saying, he very 
composedly walked away. 


their God, 





THE SOLDIER'S CHILDe 
An Affecting Tale. 

1 overtook on the road a regiment of High- 
landers, then on their march four Cork, where 
they were to embark for the Netherlands.—It 
was a beautiful morning in the spring of 1815. 
The sun was shining bright on their arms and 
accoutrements were glittering in his rays. The 
waving plumes, martial dress, military musie, 
soon dissipated the clouds of despondency from 
an imagination young and ardent, and opened 
a long vista of glory. In a few inoments fancy 
had glided over the whole career, and restored 
me high in rank, and covered with honours, to 
my native village, tomy mother, and to my 
friends. The first step to this ideal promotion 
was easy obtained. In a few minutes | had the 
honour of being enrolled a private in the 78th 
Highlanders; and, before my arrival at Cork, 
was fully equipped in the garb of the warlike 
Celts. 

1 need not detain you with an account of my 
dull and uninteresting life, after our arrival in 
Belgium, previous to the memorable fight of 
Waterloo. The night before the battle l was 
pacing backwards and forwards, a solitary sen- 
tinel at one of our out posts.—There was a 
weight in the midnight atmosphere that spread 
an unwonted gloom over my soul. There was 
a silence throughout the whole of cur army, 
which formed a striking contrast to the loud 
shouts of the enemy as they passed the night in 
carousing around their watch-fires. 1 should 
not, perhaps, call it silence and yet, it was 
something like it, but not the silence of sleep, 
The stern and sullen sound with which the 
word and countersign were exchanged; the low 
but deep tone in which the necessary orders 
for the following day were given, the sigh of 
contending feclings in the soul, which almost 
resemble the groans extorled by bodily pain 
from the wounded were all still more audible 
than the distant clang of the armourer, and the 
suorting and prancing of the steed, and showed 
that all around was waking waichfulness and 
anxiety. 








About the middle of the night I received a vi- 
sit from a young man with whom | had formed 
an intimate acquaintance. He was the only son 
of a gentleman of large property in the south 
of Ireland, but having formed an atlachment to 
a beautiful girl in humble life, and married her 
against the will ofhis father, he had been disin- 
herited and turned out ofdoors. ‘The youth had 
soon reason to repent of his rashness. 111 
was beautiful, virtuous, and affectionate 
her want of educauion, an entire unacquain 
tance with those polished manners and litte el- 
egancies of life to which he bad been accus- 
tomed, soon dissolved much of the charm which 
her beauty and artlessness had at first thrown 
around him, After struggling for some time 
with poverty and discontent, he enlisted ina 
regiment of heavy dragoons; and, being ordered 
to the Continent, left Lis wife, with an infant 
daughter, in a wretched lodging in London. 
Chance brought us together in Belgium; and a 
similarity of tastes soon produced a friendship, 

Depressed as | was in spirit myself, 1 was 
struck with the melancholy tone in which he 
accosted me. Tle felt a presentiment, he said, 
tbat he would not survive the battle of the en- 
suing day. He wished to bid me farewell, and 
tointrust to my care his portrait, which, with 
his farewell blessing, was all he had to bequeath 
to his wife and child. Absence had renewed, 
or rather doubled, all the witching loveliness 
that had won his boyish affection. He talked 
of her, while the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
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“jconjured me, if ever 1 reached England, to 
find her out, and make known her case to his 
father. In vain, while I pledged my word to the 
fulfilment of his wishes, I endeavoured to cheer 
him with better hopes. He listened in mourp- 
ful silence to all 1 could suggest; flung bis arms 
around my neck: wrung my hand, and we par- 
1 saw him but once again. It was during 

the hottest part of the next and terrible day, 
when, with a noise that drowned even the roar 
of the artillery, Sir William Ponsonby’s brig- 
ade of cavelry dashed past our hollow square, 
bearing before them, in that tremendous charge 
Far ahead 
even of his national regiment, I saw the manly 
It was but for a moment. 
The next instant he was fighting in the centre 
of the enemy’s squadron; and the clouds of smoke 
that closed in masses round friend and foe hid 
him from my view. When the battle was over, 
and all was hushed but the groans of the wound- 
ed, and the triumphant shouts and rolling drums 
of the victorious Prussians, who continued the 
| pursuit during the entire of the night, 1 quitted 
|the shattered remains of the gallant regiment 
jin whose ranks I had that day the honour of 
standing. The moon was wading through scat- 
tered masses of dark and heavy clouds when | 
commenced my search for my friend. The light 
was doubtful and uncertain, yet it was easy to 
keep along the track that marked the last ca- 
reer of Ponsonby.—Shuddering, lest in every 
| face 1 should recognise my friend, I passed by 
jand sometimes trod upon the cold and motien- 
less heaps which now looked so unlike the “ fie- 
ry masses ofliying valour” that a few hours be- 
fore, had commingled with a concussion more 
Al- 
though I at first felt a certain convict'..n of his 
fate, 1 afterwards began to hope, that the 
object of my search had contrary. to his 


ted. 


the flower of Napoleon’s chivalry. 


figure of my friend. 


dreadful than the earthquake’s © shock. 


prediction, survived the terible encounter. 


ihe dead body of my friend. 











| 
} 


they were. 


was about to retire whena heap of slain, ina 
ploughed field, on which the moon was now 
shining clearly, attracted my notice. Literally 
piled on each other, were the bodies of five 
cuirassiers;—and lying beneath his horse was 
You may form 
fome idea of my astonishment, on finding by a 
nearer inspection, that his head was supported 
and his neck entwined by the arms of a female. 
from whom also the spirit had taken its depar- 
ture; but you can form no conception of the hor- 

| ror | felt at beholding, in this scene of carnage 
and desolation in the very arms of death, and 
on the bosom of a corpse, a living infant, sleep- 
ing calmly with the moon beams resting on its 
‘lovely features, and a smile playing on its lips, 
s ifangels were guarding its slumbers and in- 
spiring its dreams! And who knows but perhaps 


The conviction now flashed on my mine, 


Child of my adoption, in my plaid, I returned 
to the spot where our regiment lay.— 


RETROCELLEN T GOUT. 


Nothing is more common, and surely nothin 
can be more dangerous, than for persons labor- 
ing under gouty diathesis, to immerse the affeo. 
ted extremity in cold water; or to bathe it in 
cold lotions, or to expose themselves to a damp 
and cool atmosphere, especially when heated, or 
when there isan inordinate fulness of the sys. 
tem; the blood being checked frum the surface, 
while the gouty disposition is present, a pre. 
ternatural determination to some internal or- 
gan succeeds, inflammatory action arises, 
which is marked by the utmost intensity of 
symtoms, and a rapidity of course, that is al- 
most peculiar.— Professor Horne, of Edinburgh 
in his lectures relates the case of a gentleman, 
wo exposed himself to the influence of heat 
and cold, when the gout was slightly present 
in the feet, and offthe same hour “inflamma. 
tion of the bowels followed—which in twelve 
hours proved fatal. Dr Parry, of London, re- 
lates two instances of “extravasation’ or rup- 
ture of the brain from the removiog of gout 
in the extremities, by immersing the feet in 
cold water. 

Scudamore, author of an able treatise on in- 
flammation of the joints, relates nume- 
rous instances of death from the retroces- 
sion of gouty plethora from the extremities to 
the various internal organs, by the injudicious 
application of cold to them in its various forms 
as proscribed above--and makes particular men- 
tion ofa gentleman who when slightly affected 
with gouty inflammation in his feet, walked on 
thedamp ground, and the feet became im- 
mediately relieved and dangerous inflam- 
mation attacked his stomach—which would 
probably have proved fatal but for the timely 
interposition of art. 

When astudent of medicine, the writer of this, 
visited a gentleman of plethoric habit who suf- 
fered from gouty affections and recommended 
from his own practice the use of the cold bath 
to the feet in order as he said to ‘‘reheve the 
pain.” Shortly after I heard of the sudden death 
of this gentleman, and upon inquiry ascer- 
tained that he died froma violent and painful 
affection of some of the viscera. 

A gentleman in the vicinity of Boston, who 
has been subject to attacks of this formidable 
disease, recently exposed himself by walking 
onthe damp ground in acool evening after 
having been heated and fatigued, and was 
suddenly attacked with an alarming and most 
excruciating distress in his head, which might 
have proved fatal, bet for the prompt measures 
pursued to reduce the local congestion: 

M.D. 





that these were the wife and child of my unfor- 
tunate friend; and the letters we found on the 
person of the former proved that | was right in 
my conjecture. Driven aside by the gale of 
pleasure or ambition, or by the storms of life, 
the affections of man may veer; but unchange- 


ANECDOTE OF SIR JOHN BARNARD. 
Sir Robert Walpole was more than once 
heard to say, that sir John Barnard, a plain ci- 
tizen of London, an hovest man, and one of the 


‘She loves and loves for ever.’ 


found him stretcied on the battle field. 


who gave them beiog. 





able and unchanging is a true heart in wom.n. 
This faithful 
wife had followed her husband through a land 
of strangers, and over the pathless sca; through 
the crowded city and the bustling camp, till she 
Per- 
haps she came in time to receive his parting 
sigh, and her spirit, quitting its worn out tene- 
ment of clay winged its way with haste to Him 
With the assistance of 
some of my comrades, I consigned the hapless 
pair to the earth, wrapped in the same military 
cloak; and enveloping the infant, this dear 


representatives for that city, during six parli- 
aments, was the only member whoin he found 
it difficult to answer or refute. 

‘There is,” said that able minister, “ 90 
much evident integrity in all he says, that the 
preponderancy of good design makes up for any 
defect in argument, and wins the hearts of all 
parties.’ 

During the time that the subject of the pre- 
sent article was first magistrate of the metropo- 
lis, a litthe employment jn his disposal became 
vacant, and many candidates applied, for whom 
strong interest wasmade. At acouit of alder- 
n:en, held soon after, a poor friendless freeman 
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presented a petition for the place in question; 
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to which the lord mayor appointed him, with- 
out asking one question, or receiving a single 
recommendation in his favour. The old man, 
unable to utter a word, retired with tears in 
his eyes, and a heart throbbing with gratitude. 

Sir John being asked by one of his associates, 
what superior merits the successful candidate 
possessed, replied in the following words; 

“ T guessed that my manner of proceeding 
would excite your attention and surprise; yet, 
after an explanation, I am inclined to think, 
that you will not only approve of what I have 
done, but that, placed in my circumstances, 
you would have acted precisely in the same 
manner. 

“ J never spoke to the person whom I have 
appointed, and am as entirely a stranger to his 
sitpatiou, and the circumstances of his life, as 
aby gentleman present.’ 

The curiosity of the aldermen naturally in- 
creased. 

“But in my way to Clapham Common, 
which, as many of you know, I have visited for! 
a little fresh air and undisturbed repose, for 
these last eight-and-twenty years, my notice 
has been attracted by the sedentary diligence 
and unremitting attendance of the man to whom | 





the money to him on a post.’—*‘ Go, bring the 
post thea this instant,’ said the duke, ‘and | 
will make it confess the truth.’ The creditor, 
though astonished, on receiving such an order, 
hastened to obey, having first received a secret 
caution from the duke not to be very speedy in 
his return. In the mean time the duke em 
ployed himself in transacting the affairs of his 
other suitors, till at length, turning again to 
wards the borrower, ‘This man,’ said he, 
‘stays a long time with his post.’—‘It is so hea- 
vy, sir,’ ‘replied the other, ‘ that he could not 
yet have brought it.’ Again Alessandro left 
him, and returning some time afterwards, care- 
lessly exclaimed, ‘ What kind of men are these 
that lend their money without evidence. Was 
there no one present but the post??—‘ No in- 
deed, sir,’ replied the knave. ‘The post is a 
good witness, then,’ said the duke, ‘and shall 
make thee pay the man his money. 





Mr. Wilkis; going to the King’s chop house | 
in Paternoster row, with a friend, in order to! 
observe the humours of the place, accidentally | 
seated himself near a rich aud purse proud cit- | 
izen, who almost stunned him with roaiing for | 
his steak, as he called it; Mr. Wilkes in the | 
mean time asking him some common question, | 






OBITUARY. 

In this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 

It is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 

And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever! . 

On Wednesday night, 14th inst. about half 
past 6 o’clock, Mr. Silas E. Weir, Auctioneer 
—a man of talent and integrity. He was one 
of our most worthy and valuable citizens, 

At Boston Col. Benj. Hayden, aged sixty 
nine years. 

On the 11th inst. Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Isaac J. Worrell, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with resignation. 





A Soldier’s Age.—Napoleon, in his Italian 
successes, took a Hungarian battalion prisoner. 
The colonel, an old man, complained bitterly of 
the French mode of fighting—by rapid and des- 
ultory attacks, on the flank, the rear, the lines 
of communication, etc. concluding by saying, 
that he fought in the army of Maria Theresa.” 

‘* Yon?must be old!’ said Napoleon. 

“ Yes, I am either sixty or seventy’ 

“Why, Colonel, you have certainly lived 


, ive » ye j i at. | iv. 7 . = * a . | . 
Ihave given the place; which I wish was bet- | received a very brutal answer, the steak com- | long enough to know how to count years a little 


ter worth his acceptance. 

“It was alittle watchmaker’s shop,’ contin- | 
ued sir John, ** on London bridge [in those days | 
a street, crowded with houses], that he first | 
caught my eye; and during the whole period 1) 
have specified, at my going out of town in the | 
afternoon, and at my return in the morning, he| 


never was absent from his post and employ-| 4 


ment a single day. 

“ [ know nothing, as I have before observed, | 
of the state of his finances; but the appearance | 
of his coat, and his grey locks, indicate that he! 
isnot very young, nor very wealthy; and he, | 
who for so many years has been ineffectually dil- | 
igent—he who bas toiled so long, without secu-| 
ring a comfortable competency for declining 
life, bas, in my opinion, a preferable claim, a 
demand which ought not to he resisted, on the 
generosity, as well as well as justice, of a com- 
mercial city like ours.’ 

The worthy citizens not only agreed in opin- 
jon with their chief magistrate, but, uniting 
their contributions, made a handsome purse, 
which sir John was requested to present, in 
their names, to the man whom he had so lauda- 
bly patronized. Subsequent inquiry fully justi- 
fied the step which had been taken in favour 
of the veteran mechanic. It was a case of gen- 
uine distress, beyond the possibility of impos- 
ture, 


—_ 


ANECDOTE FROM AMMIRATO. 


Arich old citizen of Bergamo had lent to 
one of his countrymen at Florence four hun- 
dred crowns, which he advanced without any 
person being present, and without requiring a 
written acknowledgment. When the stipula- 
ted time had elapsed, the creditor required his 
money; but the borrower, well apprized that 
no proof could be brought against him, posi- 
tively denied that he had ever received it. Af- 
ter many fruitless attempts to recover it, the 
lender was advised to resort to the duke, who 
would find some method of doing him justice. 
Alessandro accordingly ordered both the parties 
before him, and after hearing the assertions of 
the one, and the positive denial of the other, he 
turned to the creditor, saying, ‘Is it possible 
then, friend, that you have lent your money 
when no one was present” ‘ There was no one, 
iadeed,’ replied the creditor, ‘I counted out 





ling at that instant, Mr. Wilkes turned to his 


friend, saying, see the difference between the | 
city and the bear garden, in the latter the bear| 
is brought to the stake, but here the steal is 
brought to the bear. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 21 1828. 





TOREADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

Lines over the signature of ‘ Maryland,’ 
have been received, and shall have a place io 
our next. 

We are again indebted to our correspondent 
Ralph, for a little playful effusion, for which a 
corner shall be reserved. 

Our fair correspondent ‘Iris,’ will please ac- 

ept our thanks for the favor she some weeks 
sent—though the publication was post- 
poned it was not indefinitely. 

We greet a new correspondent from Con- 
necticut, which from the writing, we judge a 
female, and shall, as courteous knights ought, 
shew our sense of the obligation by immediate- 
ly attending to it. 








HYIVIENEAL. 


Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play, 


By the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, at the Universalist 
Church, N. Y. Mr. Joho B. Stout, of the firm 
of Brothers Stout, Philadelphia, to Miss Rose 
Anna, daughter of Francis Naghel, Esq. of the 
former city. 








more closely!’ 

‘“‘ General,’ said the Hungarian, “I reckon 
my money, my shirts, and my borses; but as for 
my years, I know that nobody will want to 


‘steal them and that I shall never lose one of 


i 


them!’ 





From the Boston Statesman. 
A PORTRAIT 


She’s beautiful! Her raven curls 

Have broken hearts in envious girls— 
And then they sleep in contrast so, 

Like raven feathers upon snow; 

And bathe her neck—and shade the bright 
Dark eye from which they catch the light, 
As if their graceful loops*were made 

To keep that glorious eye in shade, 

And holier make its tranquil spell, 

Like waters in a shaded well. 


T cannot rhyme about that eye— 

I’ve mateh’d it with a midnight sky— 
I’ve said "twas deep, and dark, and wild, 
Expressive, liquid, witching, mild— 

But the jewell’d star, and the living air 
Have nothing in them half so fair. 


She's noble—noble—one to keep 
Embalm’d for dreams of fever’d sleep— 
An eye for nature—taste refin’d, 
Perception swift, and balanced mind,— 
And more than all, a gift of thought 

To such a spirit-fineness wrought, 

That on my ear her language fell, 

As if each word dissolv’d a spell. 


Yet I half hate her. She has all 

That would ensure an angels fall— 

But there’s a cool, collected look 

As if ber pulses beat by book— 

A measur'd tone, 2 cold reply, 

A management of voice and eye, 

A calm possess’d, authentic air 

That leaves a doubt of softness there 
*Till--look and worship as I may 

My fever’d thoughts will pass away. 

And when she lifts her fringing lashes, 
And her dark eye like star-light flashes— 
And when she plays her quiet wile 

Of that calm look, and measur’d smile, 
I go away like one who’s heard 

In some fine scene the prompter’s word, 
And make vow to break her chain, 





And kep it——-—till we meet again. 
CASSIUS 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
Lines on the death of Deborah T. Ellis, who exchang- 
ed this life (we belicve) fora better, on the 9:h ins 
Sweet faded flower, thy parting bour, 4 
Ab who could deem so nigh, 
Thy sprightly mein, so joyous seem’d, 
So brightly &cam"d thine eye: 








Ah who could say, while thus so gay, 
Thy term ef life had pass’d away, 
For oh! so late in crowded hall, 
Thou shone the joy and pride of all, 


And con it be, that thus fiem thee? 
Dear friend we part! 

Full many a sigh, and tearful eye, 
Bespeak the sorrowing heart. 


But there are those,for whose ceep woes, 
No balsam may apply! 

For no relief, can reach such grief, 

But from their God on high. 


Sweet shade farewell, thy passing knell, 
Shall long remembered be, 

For none more fair, assembied there, 
To the grave shall follow thee: 


More pure and kind, or a gentler mind, 
We long may search in vain to find: 


LOUISA, 


SPRING IS COMING. 
Spring is coming —Spring is coming, 
With its clear and sunny skies; 
Trees are budding—flowers are blooming, 
Winter stern before it flies. 


Spring is coming—spring is coming, - 
With its balmy morning air; 

Each day, now, no longer storming 
Yields us cloudless skies and fair. 


Spring is coming—sweetly breathing, 
Life into our shivering forms; 

Viowers around us now are wreathing, 
Fearless of the winter storms. 


Bpring is coming—Winter’s vanished, 
Birds are singing on the trees; 

Aod each chilly breeze is banished, 
Al the approach of Spring it flees. 


Thus misfortunes blasts dispelling, 
Happiness returns again; 
Shedding Joy around our diveiling, 
Pauishing each care and pain. 
RUBI. 
New York, May 11th 1828. 
BALLAD FROM HEADLONG-HALL. 
@h Mary, my sister, thy sorrow give o’er, 
I soon shall return, girl, and leave thee no more; 
But with children so fair and husband so kind, 





genengrenamaoeemreneatns 


{ 





T shall feel less regret when I leave thee behin 


Ihave made thee a bench for the door of thy cot, 

And more would 1 give thee, but more I have not: 

Sit and think of me there, in the warm summersday 
And give me three kisses my Jabour to pay. 


She gave him, three kisses and forth did he fare 
And long did he wander and no one knew where; | 
And Icog from her cottage, thro’ sunshine and rain 
She watch’d his return but he came not again. 


Her children grew up, and her husband grew grey, 
She saton the bench thro’ the long summer day; 
One evening, when twilight, was deep on the shore 
There came an old soldier and stood by the door. 





He ask'd her for bread, for with toil he was wo rn | 
He ask’d for a bed torepose him till morn, | 
In English he spoke and none knew what he said, | 
But her oatcakes and milk on the table she spreace | 


For she guessed at his wants, and she piticd his | 


St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


bal 
Put when the storms of mind depart, 
And o’er lost hopes he’s kneeling 
Then will he scck some friendly heart 
To share his wealth of feeling: 
Some one who may weep o’er his lay, 
A chaste and lovely woman. 
With song inspire the living lyre 


—_ 


Of Dulce, Dulce Dumam, 


Then he who knelt at Glory’s shrine, 
Now blest shall kneel to Heav’n, 
And worth and friendship fondly twine 

Around his heart at even; 
On golden wings will pass his days, 
Tie leafy forest felling, 
Or list’ntog to his youthlul lays 
Sang reund bis lovely dwelling, 
While doubly blest, leans on his breast 
A cliaste and lovely woman, 
Whose guilcless heart all joys impart 


To Dulce, Dulce Domum, 


—_—_——— 


case, | DIRGE OF AN INFANT. 
And she hastened a bed for his rest to prepare | No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Then he sate to his supper and blithely he sung | Bivssom of being! seen and gone! 
And she knew the dear sounds of her ewn native | With Somers alone we strewed thy bed, 
iil } O blest departed one! 
iia | Whose ali of life—a rosy vay.— 
| Biushed into dawn and passed away. 
Oh rich are the feasts in the Englishman’s hall 
And the wine sparkles bright in the gobiets of | Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
Gaul | To staiti thy cherub soul and form! 
eee : : Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
But their mingled attractions I well could withstand | ae ee ae 


For the milk and the oat-cake of Mcrion’s dear| 
1 

land | 
“ And art thou a Welshman,old soldier?” she cried | 
‘* Many years have I wandered” the stranger re-| 


That never felt a storm! 
The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew fiom birth to death, 


Oh, hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty—fair as brief! 


tied Low soon thy brightuess had been stained 
plie : | With passion, or with grief! 
Twixt the Danube and Thames many rivers there Now not a sullying breath can rise 


| 
be 
But the brightwaves of Cynfaul are fairest to me, | 


I felled the gray oak ere I hastened to roam | 
And ! fashioned a bench for the door of my home | 
And well my dear sister my labour repaid 
Who gave me three kisses when first it was | 
made. | 


In the old English soldier thy brother appears 
Here is gold in abuadance the saving of years 
Give me oat-cake and milk in return fur my store 

Anda seat by thy side on the bench at the door. 





To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 
No sculptured image there shall mourn, 
Ah! fitter for the vernal bloom 
Such dwel!ings to adorn; 
Fragrance and flowers, and dews must be 
The only emblems fit for thee 


Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorned with nature’s brightest wreath, 
Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe; 
And often as the midnight air 
Shall viewless harps be murmuring there, 


G. W.S. 


' 
z Sees And eh! sometimes in visions blest, 
ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. Sweet epirit visit our repose, 
INDIAN AIR, And hear from thine own world of rest 
ee het . } Some balm for human woes; 

ArT be brightest Si tos dictest j What form more lovely could be given 

All that’s eet i ° \ ~Than thine—the messenger of heaven? 
: : 


But to be lost when sweetest; 
Stars that shine, and fall, 

The flower that droops in springing; 
Those, alas! are types of all 

To which our hearts are clinging. 


Who would seek or prize, 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking? 
Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than be blest with light, and ses 
That light forever flying. 





NEW DULCE DOMUM. 


The noble youth may ask for fame, 
And string his harp of sweetness, 
Yet he will ween that all’s a name— 
That all is doom’d to fleetness; 








Compar uive Prudence.—Aa old gentleman, 
who was paging his addresses to a young lady, 
one day said to her, ** From our approaching 
union, my dear, I prognosticate unbounded 
happiness; your age and my prubence will be 
approved of by all the world.’ ** ‘Tiat may be, 
sir,’ replied the lady, ** but what will the world 
say to yor age, and my prudence.’ 
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